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VOLUME XXIV. 


WHEN SAM’WEL LED THE SINGIN’. 


Of course | love the house o’ God, 
But | don’t feel to hum there 

The way | useter do, afore 
New-fangled ways had come there. 

Though things are finer now, a heap, 
My heart it keeps a-clingin’ 

To our big, bare, old meetin’-house, 
Where Sam’wel led the singin’. 


| ‘low it’s sorter solemn like 
To hear the organ pealin’ ; 

It kinder makes your blood run cold, 
An’ fills ye full o’ feelin’. 

But, somehow, it don’t tech the spot— 
Now, mind ye, I ain't slingin’ 

No slurs—ez that bass viol did, 
When Sam'wel led the singin’. 


| tell ye what, when he struck up 
The tune, an’ sister Hanner 
Put in her pretty treble—eh ? 
That’s what you'd call sopranner— 
Why, all the choir, with might an’ main, 
Set to, an’ seemed a-flingin’ 
Their hull souls out with ev’ry note, 
When Sam’wel led the singin’ 


An’, land alive, the way they'd race 
Thro’ grand old ‘‘ Coronation ” ! 
Each voice a-chasin’ t’other round 
It jes’ beat all creation ! 
I allus thought it must ’a’ set 
The bells 0’ heaven a-ringin’ 
To hear us ‘‘ crown Him Lord of all,” 
When Sam'wel led the singin’. 


Folks didn’t sing for money then ; 
They sung because ‘twas in ‘em 
An’ must come out. | useter feel— 
If Parson couldn’t win ’em 

With preachin’ an’ with prayin’ an’ 
His everlastin’ dingin’— 

That choir’d fetch sinners to the fold, 
When Sam'wel led the singin’. 


GENIUS WILL FIND A WAY. 
STERLING HEILIG. 


HIS story happened more than a hundred years ago in 
the little town of Muret. Its hero became a man 
whose talent was an honor to all France. 

On a pleasant afternoon in the springtime a young man 
entered a large hall which was used as a study and work- 
room. 

‘*You have sent for me, father,” he said, with a submis- 
sive air. 

The man whom he addressed had the imposing look of 
the magistrates of that time. He gazed severely at the 
young man. But neither the handsome face nor the pleasant 
air of the latter could bring a smile to the countenance of the 
irritated father. 


‘*So it is you, Nicholas? Come here and give me an ac- 


count of the employment of your time this morning. What 
have you been doing?" 

A deep blush covered the cheeks of Nicholas. 

‘What have | been doing, father?” he repeated, to give 
“| have nothi 
I was up at five o'clock; | too 


himself time for reflection. 
from you. 


.to conceal 
turn in the 
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garden; then my breakfast was served before my mother 
and you had risen—and then—then—I had to prepare my 
lessons carefully—to study.” 

The father struck his hand on the table violently. 

‘* That is just what you have not done, sir! And the task 
which you have to present to your teacher will be wretched 
once again!” 

‘*Father! I swear to you’’— 

‘Do not swear, my son; it is a bad habit, especially when 
you are trying to tell a lie. The ‘squeak-squeak’ of your 
violin awakened me this morning. Did I send you with so 
much expense to the College of Toulouse, and do | still give 
you the best masters in order that you may pass hours in 
scraping on that wretched instrument? As true as | am 


named Dalayrac, you shall study law and bea lawyer. That 
is my express will, my son!” 
‘* Your wishes are orders for me, my father,” answered 


the student, who, according to the custom of the time, al- 
ways addressed his parents with marks of the deepest re- 
spect. ‘‘I shall redouble my efforts to please you.” 

‘““Oh! Oh! Those are fine words that you have said 
over to me many times, and when you go out of the room 
you will take your bow to break my head with your sonatas 
and rondos. [| am not going to be fooled in that way. | 
expressly forbid you to play the violin under my roof!” 

**Even if | do my best at work?” Nicholas ventured to 
say, timidly. 

‘*Even then! Yes, sir. Go; try not to forget my orders.” 

The poor boy bowed silently before his father and went 
away desolate. What a terrible sacrifice—no longer to play 
his beloved violin! At heart he felt that his own careless- 
ness had brought on him his father’s severity. [How many 
times the hours which he should have employed in the dif- 
ficult study of the law had been spent in making his instru- 
ment sing. To crown his unhappiness his mother, instead 
of trying to bend the irritated magistrate, as Nicholas had 
hoped, made very serious remonstrances with her son. 

‘* Your father will be satisfied only when you are received 
as a lawyer,’ she said to him. ‘‘ Think only of that and of 
the prohibition he has given you. If he should hear your 
violin, God only knows what he would do.” 

Nicholas tried to obey and to forget his passion for music. 
But at the end of several days he could no longer hold out. 

‘*Poor violin! My best friend!” he said, caressing the in- 
strument with a feverish hand. ‘‘ Since thou art silent my 
studies are a thousand times more difficult, and this house 
seems as sad to me as a prison. And yet | must submit. 
My father will no longer hear a single note of music under 
his roof; he has expressly forbidden it.”’ 

In great agitation the young man walked to and fro in his 
little room, when suddenly he struck his forehead with a 
cry of joy. 

‘Found! Ihave found it! Yes, truly, without infringing 
on the orders of my father, | shall still pass some delightful 
hours.” 

He sat down at his writing-table and worked ardently to 
deserve the praise of his masters on the morrow. When 
the evening had come and all the house was asleep and the 
last church bell had rung, Nicholas listened long with atten- 
tive ear to make sure that he heard not the least sound. 
Then he took out his violin and climbed lightly the staircase 
which led to the garret. With help of a broken stool he 
easily reached one of the windows which pierced the roof, 
and there, tranquilly installed on the tiles, he played his 
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favorite pieces without fear of bringing down upon himself 
his father’s wrath. 

Every evening Nicholas hoisted himself up on the roof to 
yield to his beloved art. How quickly the hours fled away! 
The violin seemed to take a human voice, and the young 
artist found in his inspiration melodies which he had never 
heard from others. 

Things might long have continued in the same way, but 
unhappily there were other ears near by. They belonged 
to the young boarders in a neighboring convent. These 
girls, it seems, were not more obedient than any in our own 
day. In spite of the severe prohibition of the nuns they 
opened a window of their dormitory to enjoy the fresh air 
of the night. Imagine their astonishment the first time they 
heard floating in the air sounds which they took for some 
heavenly melody. 

‘“‘It is some good fairy,” said a little girl who believed in 
wonder stories. 

‘* There are no such things as fairies, my dear,” answered 
one of the bigger girls. ‘‘ These must be the angels that fly 
around our chapel!” 

But the eldest of the band made answer, ‘‘No, no; the 
music of angels could scarcely be so lively and smart.”’ 

The violin was silent, and the girls went to bed. The 
next night they opened the window again to listen to the 
mysterious melody. At last one evening, when there were 
no clouds, the moon indiscreetly lighted up the houses near- 
est to the convent and the curious girls saw Nicholas seated 
on the roof and handling his bow vigorously. 

As the families of the boarders all lived in Muret they rec- 
ognized the magistrate’s son. The name of Nicholas was 
carried from mouth to mouth. Then they closed the win- 
dow, not without many little bursts of laughter. The next 
day was a holiday, when they went to see their friends. It 
may be imagined how long a time the secret of the poor 
boy was kept. 

Before evenifg M. Dalayrac called for his son. 

‘You are working wonderfully since some time back,” 
he said to him. ‘‘ Your masters are satisfied with you. 
They assure me that you will pass a brilliant examination. 
| must have acted wisely when I forbade you to lose time in 
scraping your violin. For you have obeyed me in that, have 
you note” 

‘* Certainly, father; | have not produced a note of music 
under your roof since you forbade me.” 

‘* And on the roof, my dear son, are you as obedient ?”’ 

At this question the young man’s countenance fell. 
‘‘Pardon me,” he stammered, ‘‘I can not live deprived ot 
music. 

Although severe, the old magistrate had a good heart. He 
was touched at the sight of the mournful face of Nicholas, 
and said to him in a kindtone: ‘‘ Youhave satisfied me by 
meriting the praise of your masters. Hereafter | permit you 

*to ‘play the violin, provided that the study of law be not 
again neglected.” 

‘‘ Father, how can | thank you!” cried the young man, full 
of enthusiasm. ‘‘I promise you my next examination shall 
do you honor.” 

Nicholas Dalayrac kept his word. He became a lawyer, 
and even tried to plead. But his musical genius developed 
itself more and more each day, his father no longer opposed 
him in following his true vocation, and France could reckon 
one great musician more among her children. 

THE GOSPEL OF ART. 
Work thou for pleasure, paint, or sing, or carve, 
The thing thou lovest, though the body starve. 
Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 
Who works for money, coins his very soul. 


Work for work’s sake, then, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee 
—Kenyon Cox, 


THE VIOLIN AND ITS ANCESTRY. 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES, 
[ Continued. ] 


O date can be given for the introduction of the fiddle, 
geige and rebec, but they sufficed till the thirteenth 
century. At that time the troubadours introduced an instru- 
ment which embodied important changes. This was called, 
in north Europe, the fide/; in northern France, the vie/le; 
and in southern France and in Italy, the vole. 

While in different countries and at different times the 
models of this ‘‘troubadour fiddle" show a wide divergence, 
still the general principle was the same. In the earlier ones 
the neck was merely rudimentary or entirely absent, but it 
quickly appeared and was gradually lengthened. The pegs 
of this instrument were inserted, not as in the violin of to- 
day, but like those of the guitar. 

To meet the requirements made upon the fiddle by the 
troubadours in accompanying their songs, the resonance- 
chamber, or body, was soon enlarged; but with this en- 
largement came the difficulty of not being able to make the 
bow touch the outer strings alone. For instance, when the 
bow hand was lowered sufficiently to play on the higher 
string alone, the bow-hair rubbed on the side of the fiddle; 
and when it was raised, to escape this the bow would touch 
two strings at once, making a worse catastrophe. This im- 
pediment was overcome by 
giving the contour of the 
body an opposite turn, 
making the indentations in 
the side and forming what 
is known as the ‘‘ waist.” 
By this remodeling, the re- 
sources of the instrument 
were increased in every 
way. 

Next in the line of im- 
provement was the inser- 
tion of strips between the 
back and belly, separating 
them a short distance. 
These strips were called 
‘‘ribs”’ or ‘‘bouts.”” In the 
fifteenth century small triangular blocks were inserted in the 
sharp angles made by the changes of direction in the outline, 
and this simple addition opened the way to a larger-sized 
fiddle of greater strength and tone. This is the turning 
point of the instrument: the addition of the ribs and the 
insertion of the corner-blocks. 

The old geige model was capable of no further tonal pos- 
sibilities; but with the bow hand liberated by the middle 
ribs and the tone strengthened by the corner blocks, new 
life was given it. Still later, the proper shape and position 
of the sound holes was discovered. For a century or more, 
even until after the violin idea had become firmly fixed, the 
sound holes shifted about from one end of the belly to the 
other, on each side of the waist. Many interesting examples 
of changes in position and shape of both bouts and sound 
holes might be mentioned did space allow. 

As to the fingerboard, frets, 7. ¢., the cross strips seen on 
guitar fingerboards, were used for several centuries to give 
greater ease of playing and accuracy of intonation. 

Last to reach perfection was the bridge; and it was not 
until the genius of a Stradivarius had been expended upon 
it that it attained an ideal form. 

The influence of the lute was long felt in all the stringed 
family in the variety of methods of tuning. And it was only 
when the plan obtained of having four strings tuned to defi- 
nite degrees that they.were free from the domination of the 
lute and r for higher development. : 





REINMAR, THE MINNESINGER. 


One thing that led to the gradual disuse of the lute was 
the difficulty of keeping its many strings in tune. An early 
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authority says that if a lute-player attained the age of eighty 
years, he must certainly have spent sixty years in tuning his 
instrument! 

Speaking of the proper care of the lute, Mace, in 1675, 
writes that during the day it should be put 
to bed, between the blankets of a bed that 
is constantly used, as by this means the 
strings can be kept from breaking and the 
lute will be kept in good order. He adds 
that no one must tumble down on the bed 
while the lute is there, as he has known 
several to be spoiled by such inconsiderate 
actions. 

We have now reached, in our search for 
the pedigree of the ‘‘ Queen of instruments,” 
the form that immediately preceded the vio- 
lin proper, 7. é., the viol. 

When the sides or ribs were introduced, 
the various modifications of this combina- 
tion were given different names in different 
localities, but were virtually the same in 
general character. When the strings were 
plucked it became the Spanish guitar; when 
the wheel and crank were inserted, the mo- 
notonous burdy-gurdy; and when played 
with the bow it was called the viol. These 
mutations effected only the non-essential 
parts of the instrument. 

The distinguishing feature of the viol family was the flat 
back. This was a great change from the old pear-shaped 
back of the vide/ and vielle. The viol, invented in the fit- 
teenth century, held sway for two hundred years, in the last 
century of which its manufacture was concurrent with the 
use of the violin. The only surviving member of the viol 
family is seen in the bass-viol in common use, the bass of 
violin style never having become a favorite. 





BARITONE. 





VIOL DA GAMBA. 
From Reissman’s History of Music. 


Most popular among the viol family were the viola a’ 
amour, the viola da braccio, and the viola de gamba. We 
may find the reason for the manufacture of the viol in these 
various sizes in the fact that they were largely used to sup- 
port the voices in singing, the music of that day being 
written, as was frequently stated on the title pages, ‘‘apt 
for voyces or viols.”’ 

The viol d’amour, which had a number of sympathetic 
strings passing under the fingerboard, was common in vari- 
ous sizes and shapes. In like style was the baryton, an 
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instrument popular among the upper classes in the eight- 
eenth century. Its peculiarity was the hollowing of the 
back of the neck, and along this space ran the sympathetic 
strings. Haydn’s patron, Prince Esterhazy, was an admirer 
of this sweet but weak-toned instrument, and Haydn wrote 
no less than a hundred and seventy-five compositions for it 
in solo and concerted work. 

The viol da braccio, or fenor, was of large size, too large, 
in fact, to be easily played in the usual violin position. In 
consequence, it was reduced in size, and when the plan of 
violin construction was applied to it, was known as the a/fo. 

The viol da gamba, or bass viol, has maintained the popu- 
larity it secured in the sixteenth century. Before the violin 
or the violoncello had been given any music of great preten- 
sions, many compositions of much musical werth had been’ 
written for the viol da gamba. It is said to be ‘‘the first 
bowed instrument that received treatment commensurate 
with its capacities.” 

The latter two instruments were named from the part of 
the body against which they rested, the arm and the knee. 

Our limitations will not allow mention of other secondary 
members of the viol family. On the general introduction of 
the violin, the treble and tenor viols were rapidly crowded 
out of use. The tone of the former was too weak to stand 
with that of the violin, though its sweet, pleasant quality 
made it a favorite. Dryden speaks of ‘‘the sharp violin,” 
and Mace, in 1676, grieved that the lute should be ‘‘over 
top’d with squaling, scolding fiddles,’’.lamenting the rapid 
introduction into England of the latter instruments, though 
in this particular England was a hundred years behind con 
tinental Europe. 

Nearly all great musicians have been lovers of the violin; 
but Henry Purcell, the greatest of English composers, who 
died in 1695, was an exception to this rule, if we judge by 
the following words, which he wrote and set to a round for 
three voices: 

** Of all the instruments that are 
None with the viol can compare; 
Mark how the strings their order keez 
With a whet, whet, whet, 
And a sweep, sweep, sweep; 
But above all this still abound 


With a zingle, zingle, zing 
And a zit, zat, zounds 


A favorite combination in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was the ‘‘chest of viols.’’ This was 
an upright case carefully fitted to contain six viols, two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses, and was a necessary 
feature of every well-ordered household, and its contents 
were Said to constitute ‘‘a ready entertainment for the great- 
est prince in the world.” 

It must not be thought that at the introduction of one style 
of instrument the preceding ones quickly disappeared. The 
old hurdy-gurdy, for instance, which we first hear of in the 
eighth century, although distanced in the race as far back as 
the fifteenth century, continued in use for two hundred years 
longer; and the ancient rebec might have been found side 
by side with the violin in the earlier years of ‘the latter's 
progress. 

There is a prevalent idea that the name fiddle is a sort of 
colloquial or slang term that should be debarred from the 
use of well-informed and correctly speaking persons. This 
is anerror. The words ‘‘violin” and ‘‘fiddle” spring from 
the same root, 7. ¢., the Latin, ‘‘ fides,’’ meaning a string. 
Its diminutive is ‘‘fidicula.’’ This, in Italy and France, 
through the mutations of ‘‘fidula,’’ ‘‘viula,’’ ‘‘viola,’ 
‘viel’ and ‘‘viol,’’ finally arrived at ‘‘violino,’’ meaning 
a small viol, and from this is the common term “‘ violin.” 

On the other hand, starting with the same root, ‘‘ fides, 
and passing with Cesar to Britain and mixing with the 
northern languages, we nave ‘‘fithele,’’ ‘‘fiedel,’’ ‘‘ fidel, 
‘* fyddyll,’’ and eventually ‘‘fiddle.” Thus it will be seen 
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that ‘‘fiddle” is nearer the original term than ‘‘violin,” and 
is as much entitled to our use and respect. 

Some bright Italian (though some say German) discov- 
ered one day that if, instead of making the back of his viols 
flat, as had previously been the custom, he were to give it 
an opposite curvature to the top or belly, the tone would be 
wondrously improved and strengthened, especially in the 
upper register. fa: 

Gasparo da Salo, of Brescia, the connoisseurs cf violin- 
making claim to be this discovering or inventive gvaius; in 
him they find the fountain-head of the art. 

It was in the artistically productive latter half of the six- 
teenth century that the great Italian school of violin-making, 
headed by Sowa and culminating in Stradivarius, sent 
forth their master works. 

In this epoch Raphael, da Vinci and Titian were painting 
their immortal works; a little later, Corelli, Tartini and Viotti 
were laying the foundations of violin-playing; Palestrina and 
Zarlino were forming the classical school of church music ; 
and after them, Bach and Handel were penning the works 
for which the world will never cease to crown them. 

There were giants in those days. 

The title of Gasparo (called Salo, from his birthplace) to 
this invention is not undisputed. Duiffoprugcar, or Tieffen- 
brucker, of Bologna, and Testator of Milan, both prominent 
makers of viols, have been claimed by different writers to 
be the originator of the violin, but the claims of each do not 
seem to be substantiated by evidence of satisfactory char- 
acter. It was a pet theory of Ole Bull’s that Duiffoprugcar 
and Da Salo were one and the same person, but it need 
hardly be added that this belief is not shared by other violin 
connoisseurs. 

Gasparo’s history, like that of many a worthy of those 
days, is unrecorded, but his work is supposed to have been 
done between 1560 and 1610. Continuous experiment was 
the price of perfection, and we may trace in his various in- 
struments a gradual development from the viol to the violin. 
Starting with the viol model, he made his way to the violin 
of high form, and gradually settled on the flat model as giv- 
ing, to his mind, the best results. One pet idea of his was 
to treat each instrument of the string quartette in a different 
way. Later experience has shown his error in this. 

Added to the advance in model, Gasparo led the way in 
the choice of woods, proving to succeeding makers the ne- 
cessity of careful selection of material. The wood of the 

ear, lemon, ash and sycamore trees were the staples of the 
rescian makers, and in the proper choice of these woods 
Gasparo was a pioneer. To day his basses are more highly 
prized than his violins. 
| To be continued. | 


ANECDOTES OF RUBINSTEIN. 


8 hig Rubinstein anecdote is becoming a decidedly weari- 
some thing, for on all sides worthy people have refur- 
bished ancient stories and passed them off in the market as 
new. For a little while one bore with the anecdotal fiend as 
with an evil that must be endured, but surely the time has 
now come when a little breathing space is necessary. But 
the article which Mr. Haweis has written in the Fortnightly 
‘Review is rather out of the common groove of these things. 
He had opportunities of meeting and hearing the great pian- 
ist which were denied the bulk of anecdote-spinners, and he 
has a chatty way of writing his reminiscences which is alto- 
gether engaging. He was particularly struck with Rubin- 
stein’s intense power of concentration, even in the least 
ambitious efforts. ‘‘I sat close to him,” writes Mr. Haweis, 
‘‘and watched him play a nocturne, of Chopin’s. He sat 


almost quite motionless; presently the beads of sweat stood 
upon his forehead, and before he had done, actually poured 


down his face and dropped on the key-board. Yet there 
was nothing mechanically difficult in what he played, and a 
little way off no one would have thought he was exerting 
himself at all.” 

On another occasion Mr. Haweis heard Rubinstein in pri- 
vate under rather exceptional circumstances. He writes: 
“‘After a Crystal Palace concert, at which he had played, | 
dined with him at George, now Sir George, Grove’s house 
at Sydenham. Grove was then secretary to the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company. Rubinstein was, to say the least, odd at din- 
ner, and | think he got up more than once, and seemed to 
have little appetite; but later on we all went into the draw- 
ing-room, which opened on to the lawn. It was bright moon- 
light; there was no other light, and we needed none. Rubin- 
stein went to the grand piano at the dark end of the room, 
and disappeared. Robert Browning, Grove, and myself took 
no further notice of him, but we all went to the folding win- 
dow, which opened on to the moonlit garden, and we sat 
down cross-leggéd on the floor to await events. Presently 
Rubinstein began in the darkness Beethoven's thirty-two 
variations, and he went through the whole of them in won- 
drous fashion. But something more elemental was to follow 
in the shape of Schubert's ‘Erl King.’ Anything more weird 
and terrible | never heard; the despairing cry of the child as 
the fearful Erl King rode with it through the forest, the crash- 
ing pace, the awful calm of death as the whirlwind of strug- 
ale dies away; and all this coming out of the darkness and 
illing the room with thunder of melody, concord and dis- 
cord, and the ceaseless galloping of the death-steed through 
the forest. It was an experience never to be forgotten. In 
the silence that followed, the summer moonlight seemed to 
fall more softly; not one of us spoke—a little night-wind 
whispered in the trees. 

‘| believe the next day it was found that a couple of ham- 
mers had succumbed. People used to say that Rubinstein 
broke strings; others said his touch was so fine and elastic 
that, even when strongest, he never broke anything. Neither 
statement is correct; what he broke was not strings but 
bammers. There were always two grand pianos on the plat- 
form whenever he played, and there was usually some dam- 
age found after a recital; but playing as he did, condensing 
the whirlwind and imprisoning the thunder, the wonder is 
not that he broke hammers, but that he did not break a// 
the hammers—when, for instance, he played a Chopin po- 
lonaise, or Liszt’s arrangement of the overture to ‘ Tann- 
hauser.’ ”’ 

Rubinstein’s aversion to Wagner and all. his works is well 
known, but so little does one think of the great pianist as a 
composer that it is difficult to conceive that his dislike of the 
Bayreuth genius was due to jealousy. But Mr. Haweis evi- 
dently deems that this was at the bottom of Rubinstein’s 
ceaseless and sometimes highly absurd attacks. As the wri- 
ter in the Fortnightly says, Rubinstein was, however, con- 
siderably indebted to Wagner. A happy comparison is made 
between the dead pianist as a composer and Gustave Doré, 
the painter of the huge religious pictures. Both were very 
ambitious and both failed in their large works, and really 
from much the same cause: a want of technique and a cer- 
tain impatience which would not allow them to attain it. 
Mr. Haweis relates an interesting conversation on the sub- 
ject of treating sacred subjects in the form of music-dramas. 

‘“‘ remember one night, when the matter was being dis- 
cussed, Rubinstein remarked upon the great love and rever- 
ence English people had for the Bible. Now, the Bible stories 
especially lend themselves to dramatic treatment, and Eng- 
land, he thought, of all countries, would be the right place 
for such performances as he would like to see. Robert 
Browning, who was present, said that he did not think the 
English public would stand it for a moment. Rubinstein was 
much surprised. ‘The fact is,’ continued Browning, ‘it is the 
very reverence which the English have for the Bible which 
would make it impossible for them to witness, without a 














shock, stories which have become idealized as part of their 
religion put upon the stage.’ HES 

‘Rubinstein alluded to our love of oratorios, in which 
operatic singers appear, where, as in ‘Elijah,’ the dialogue is 
as dramatic as it is possible to conceive; in short, the * Elijah’ 
is a sacred drama, cast somewhat in the Greek mould, with 
its interpretative chorus. The ~ thing wanting is the 
scenery, costume, and the action. It was then pointed out 
to Rubinstein that in the popular oratorios of Handel and 
Mendelssohn there was no attempt at elaborating a more or 
less fanciful drama by taking liberties with the sacred text, 
or modifying the conception of the sacred characters. The 
dialogue was merely the piecing of sacred texts together 
constructively for the sake of giving a connected narrative in 
a form suitable for musical treatment. 

‘**No one in England,’ said Browning, ‘ would tolerate 
‘Elijah’ any more than Christ dressed up and strutting about 
on the operatic stage.’ ”’ 

The proposal made not long ago to put John the Baptist 
before the footlights, which was received with such horror 
and even official my her in England, fully justifies Brown- 
ing’s verdict; but Rubinstein could not in the least under- 
stand it. 

As a conclusion, we will quote the following version of a 
story which has already been given to the world: ‘‘ Rubin- 
stein had an invincible dislike to sitting for his portrait, and, 
as far as | know, only one artist in this country was fortunate 
enough to catch him, as it were, with a snapshot, on the 
wing. That artist was most appropriately Felix Moscheles, 
the godson of Felix Mendelssohn. One day, in Moscheles’ 
house, Rubinstein was tempted to sit down to a game of 
whist, of which he was extremely fond. ‘1 watched him,’ 
said Moscheles to me, ‘and, of course, | did not paint him 
without his knowledge; but he would do nothing to help 
me. 1 watched him to get his fine Beethovenesque, stern, 
and Jove-like look of displeasure. Presently, when the cards 
were bad, it came, and | have tried to fix it. As he rose and 
gave my canvass a glance, ‘Ah! there he is,’ he exclaimed. 
My mother wanted him to give me another sitting, but he 
would not. 1! could not be surprised at him, as he had re- 
fused Millais—and, indeed, | don't regret his refusal; | might 
have spoilt my sketch in oils.” 


HE SINGS THE BATTLE-HYMN. 


WRITER in the Chicago Herald gives the following 

description of the appearance of Dr. Geo. F. Root at 

his son’s war concert given recently in the Auditorium, Chi- 
cago: 

But the best was yet to come. As the soldiers passed 
from view the chorus closed in again, and then, through 
the clustered singers an old man picked his way to the 
footlights. The young men drew aside, almost reveren- 
tially, to let him by, and in a twinkling the assembled com- 
pany recognized the pleasant features of Dr. George F. Root. 
The hand-clapping started like a pattering rain on the roof, 
and swelled in volume until it seemed as if it would never 
cease. When at last it died away the doctor's son, Fred. 
announced that his father would sing his great war song, 
‘“‘The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” and said he wished the au- 
dience to join in the chorus. In a voice of wonderful reso- 
nance and clearness for one seventy-five years old, the silvery- 
haired veteran began: 


Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
We will rally from the hillside, 

We'll gather from the plain, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 


And fully five thousand voices answered back: 
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The Union forever, 
Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Down with the traitor, 
Up with the star, 
While we rally round the flag, boys, rally once again 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom 


Men sprang to their feet and hurrahed as they used to do 
at the news from the front, thirty odd years ago; women 
alternately waved their handkerchiefs and wiped their eyes. 
Away up in the balcony a stalwart militiaman thundered out 
above the din, ‘‘ Three cheers for George F. Root,” and the 
‘tiger’ must have sounded like an explosion to the people 
out on Congress street, who couldn't find their way into the 
hall. Again and again Dr. Root bowed his thanks, and then 
he picked his way back to his box and told how he wrote 
the song in Chicago thirty-four years ago, words and music, 
in his little music-store opposite the courthouse; how the 
ink was scarcely dry when the Lumbard brothers—the great 
singers of the war—came in for something to sing at a war- 
song meeting that was to be held immediately in the court- 
house square. 


FIRST SUNG FROM COURTHOUSE STEPS. 


They went through the new song once, and hastened to 
the steps of the courthouse, followed by a crowd that had 
gathered while the practice was going on. Then Jule Lum 
bard’s wonderful voice gave out the song, and Frank Lum- 
bard's trumpet tones led the refrain, and at the fourth verse 
one thousand voices were joining in the chorus. 

‘‘From there the song went into the army,’’ said Dr. 
Root, ‘‘and the testimony in regard to its use in camp and 
on the march, and even on the field of battle, from soldiers 
and officers up to generals, and even from the President him- 
self, made me thankful that 1 | could not shoulder a musket 
in defense of my country | could serve it in this way 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
E. H. BARD. 


|X most of the elementary singing-class books, in fact, in 
all of the elementary works with which | am at all famil- 
iar, the study of notation commences with a tone chain, or 
scale of sounds, which is claimed to be the foundation of 
musical art; but we will, | believe, be nearer the fact if we 
say that music in nature and in science originates in three 
different combinations of sounds, known to us as the tonic, 
subdominant, and dominant chords, each chord contributing 
one or more sounds to the scale family. The sounds in each 
chord are called fundamental, and all other sounds which are 
produced and not in the chord are sounds of embellishment, 
and are named appoggiaturas. See 
EXAMPLE I. 


TONIC CHORD. SUB-DOMINANT 
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SCALE FROM THE TONIC CHORD 
RHYTHMICALLY FORMED. 
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It will be seen in the above that the notes on the different 
degrees of the staff are in one chord fundamental, while in 
another they are appoggiaturas. As a rule, the embellish- 
ments in their accentuation are subordinate to the principal 
note. Whenever an appoggiatura is placed before a princi- 
pal note it takes half of its time, and also the full accent. 
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MUSIC ENGRAVING. 


[Educated vocalists rarely make mistakes in the use of em- 
bellishments, as they know where and when to use them, 
even if not written; but there are singers with excellent 
voices and abundant natural ability who often make sad 


havoc with a beautiful theme by their unskillful manner of 


singing it. Thesentiment of the libretto, or words, suggests 
the method of delivery. 

The music adjusted to the following stanza may be consid- 
ered a fairly competent channel through which to bring out 
the grand and sturdy character of the words. To use embel- 
lishments in the music would be in very bad musical taste. 

Murray. _ EXAMPLE Il. ad H. Barp. 
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The same music embellished nie be considered a fair 
exponent of the sentiment contained in the following stanza: 


EXAMPLE IIL. 
MURRAY. EMBELLISHED. 
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Notes written in Ex. 3 that are not seen in Ex. 2 are accented and unaccented 
embellishments. Those marked (a) are accented, those marked (b) are unac- 
cented, and those marked (c) are variations of the same chord 


Our embellishments give us two sounds to a syllable, 
hence we are required to slur them (see ‘‘ABC of Musical 
Elocution’’), which is done by adjusting the mouth to produce 
the vowel sound indicated, and retaining its exact position 
while the sound of the second note is softly enunciated by a 
quick muscular movement of the throat. Slurring is difficult 
to only those who never vocalize. 


[The process of music engraving has been so well described by a writer in 
the Art Journal, that we reprint it for the benefit of the readers of the 
Vistror, The process of printing by lithography will shortly follow. ] 


N this og the characters are engraved (intaglio) on a 

metal plate. The incisions are then filled with ink, and 
sy is pressed on, thus giving the printed page. 

t can be used to advantage in all classes of musical work, 
but on account of the disadvantages connected with the 
presswork, which has to be done by hand, its special field 
seems to be the printing of small editions. 

The method at first practiced was slow and laborious; all 
the characters had to be scratched in by a single tool, a crude 
graver. The oldest specimen of this work is a collection of 
short songs published at Rome, 1586, and engraved by Mar- 
tin van Buyten. 

About 1700 the Dutch engravers invented a way of soften- 
ing the copper, by which they were enabled to use punches 
to make some of the characters on the plate. The punches, 
having the shapes of musical characters on the end, were 
sunk in the plate by a slight stroke of a hammer, and the 
rest of the characters were added by the graver, as formerly. 
A better uniformity was thus given the appearance of the 
work, and the cost of production Pewee § This method, 
with some modifications, is the one in present use. 

The music-engraver is a sort of copyist; he copies the 
written manuscript on a metal plate wit punch and graver 
instead of working with pen and ink on paper. 

This plate is a metal composition consisting of tin, anti- 
mony, and copper. The average thickness is about one 
sixteenth of an inch. One side, the face, is finished with a 
bright, smooth surface. 

he gravers are small chisels, ground to different angles. 
There are three in general use—right-angle, left-angle, and 
sraight-cut. 

Skill is required to successfully use these tools, much de- 
pending on the proper pressure of the engraver’s hand. 

The punches are oblong pieces of steel, with the shapes of 
the musical characters on one of the ends. They are sunk into 
the plate by a light stroke of a small hammer. The proper 
use of these punches can only be acquired by long experience. 

The engraver first ascertains by careful measurement the 
— of the staffs, which are cut in by a tool, having five 

ook-like chisels on the end, drawn across the page. 

Braces, clefs, signatures, note-heads, rests, etc., are then 
added by the use of the punches. The sinking of the punches 
in the plate causes ‘ ‘raisings”’ to appear on the back, which 
have to be ‘‘ evened off.” This is 5 ame by laying the plate 
on its face and gently beating the back with a large hammer. 

Now the gravers are used to cut in the stems, ties, slurs, 
etc. This causes a burr to appear on the surface of the plate, 
which has to be ‘‘ dressed on” ' with a scraper. 

Finally, the plate is ‘‘evened up” by going over the face 
of it with a steel block used as a planer. crude proof, 
known as a surface proof, is now taken for the purpose of 
correcting any errors that may have been made in copying 
the MS. to plate. A proof of this kind shows the characters 
in whjte on a background the color of the ink used. When 
the corrections are made the plate is ready for the press. 

The plate press is operated by hand, and the work of tak- 
ing the impressions is slow and laborious ; nevertheless a high 
grade of work can be turned out by this. way of printing. 

Preparatory to printing, the plate is warmed and melted wax 
is run in the incised lines. The plate is then covered evenl 
with ink. Wiping across the plate with a rag saturated wit 
lye causes the ink to adhere to the wax and leave the rest of 
the surface. A sheet of damp paper is placed on the plate, 
the impression taken, thus giving the printed copy. This 
method is repeated, except the warming the plate and the 
running in the wax, until the edition is completed; the plates 
are then cleaned and retained for future editions. 
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LOCAL PECULIARITIES IN SPEECH AND SONG. 


HE ‘‘Spectator,”’ a writer who conducts a most interest- 
ing department of The Outlook, in a recent issue 
makes the following observations on the above subject: 

The ‘‘Spectator” has long believed that an observant per- 
son who has traveled much in the United States ought to be 
able to tell in a very few minutes after meeting an American 
what city, or at least what state, each new acquaintance is 
from. The ‘‘Spectator” can tell a Boston man by his hat, 
before the two have had speech together, and in the Boston- 
ian’s speech there is no chance for mistake. It sounds Eng- 
lish to those unacquainted with both English and Bostonese ; 
but it is too good for English—far too good. It is more, 

erhaps, like the English that is spoken in Dublin by the 
Frinity College men. But, as was said before, it is not per- 
fect, by a long shot. When the ‘‘ Spectator” remembers 
the fact that he has in his whole life heard only one or two 
persons who in speaking approximated perfect English, he 
wonders what is meant by those who say of this ordinary 
person or that, ‘‘He speaks French perfectly.” Do they 
mean that their friend speaks French as imperfectly as he 
speaks English? Probably they only mean that he can make 
himself understood in French, and can ‘‘parlez vous" when 
in Paris without attracting the embarrassing attentions of 
the police. 

The accent of the voice, the pronunciation, and the method 
of expression of the Philadelphian are so strikingly his own 
that he is a marked man the world over. His ‘‘a”’ is sharper 
than that of any other English-speaking person, and his ‘‘r” 
has a peculiar roughness which the ‘‘Spectator” can not de- 
scribe; while the old English ‘‘me” for ‘‘my” has passed 
away elsewhere, being preserved, outside of Philadelphia, 
only on the melodramatic stage. ‘‘Hand me me hat,” a 
Philadelphian will say, and the uninitiated stranger, hearing 
such a command or request for the first time, is apt to sus- 
pect that some sort of comedy is about to begin. The peo- 
ple of high fashion in Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Spectator” is in- 
formed, have been made aware of their peculiarity of speech, 
and are endeavoring to come nearer to the Boston standard. 
But the ‘‘Spectator”’ is also told that, however well they 
succeed with their ‘‘a’s,” their ‘‘r’s’’ continue to baffle 
them, and in moments of animation or excitement each 
mother’s son of them will call for ‘‘me hat,” just as their 
fathers and grandfathers did. These little provincialisms are 
amusing, to be sure, but are not in the least offensive, and 
the Philadelphians, themselves, good-naturedly laugh at 
them with the rest of the world. While the ‘‘r’’ of the 
Philadelphian is rough to musical ears, it is smoothness itself 
in comparison with the ‘‘r” of the people of western New 
York, northern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois.. The manner of 
rolling the ‘‘r’’ customary with the generality of the peo- 
ple who dwell in the sections named ts horrible. When a 
man in Cleveland, in Indianapolis, or in Chicago says to you, 
‘‘Good morning,’’ he utters the last word as if it had at least 
four ‘‘r’s"’ in it instead of only one, and the greeting has a 
rasping sound which changes its intended pleasantness into 
something almost of menace. The ‘‘Spectator” is inclined 
to believe that the teachers in the public schools are to a 
great extent responsible for the undue accentuation of the 
“rin the speech of Americans. ‘‘What is an ‘r’ for,” a 
school-teacher will say, ‘‘if not to be pronounced?” and 
therefore the children are taught in many parts of the country 
now to say ‘‘iron” and ‘‘apron” as though each word had 
three ‘‘r’s” in it, while persons nice of speech ignore the 
“r” in both words. 

Speaking of ignoring the ‘‘r’’ reminds the ‘‘ Spectator” 
that most persons of southern birth ignore nearly all of their 
‘‘r's,”’ and speak of the ‘‘doo’” for door and ‘‘floo’”’ for 
floor, and so on. Unquestionably, many of the peculiarities 
of southern speech are due to negro influence; and the 
negroes, being natural musicians, naturally reject a harsh 
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sound whenever they can. Therefore the negroes have no 
‘“*r’s”’ at all, and the white people brought up with negroes 
have at most only a suspicion of this unmusical letter. To 
recover from the effect of early habit and association in child- 
hood with negro nurses and servants is one of the almost 
impossible things. The ‘‘Spectator’’ has known men and 
women who left southern homes in early. youth and lived 
in the North or in Europe for many years without losing the 
habit of leaving out the ‘‘r's"’ and dropping the ‘‘g's”’ in 
their speech, besides clinging to other peculiarities which 
each reader of The Outlook will readily and without effort 
recall. The ‘‘Spectator” knows a lady who left her southern 
home at twenty. She has lived in the East fifteen years, 
and during that time has seen little of southern people and 
nothing of negroes. She is a woman of fine mind and wide 
cultivation, and yet when not on her guard will say ‘‘tur- 
ectly” for directly, without herself being aware of the slip. 

The American people speak a great many kinds of 
English—English that is at once very bad and very good. It 
is so good that the English of one section is entirely intelli- 
zible in every other, which is more than can be said for the 
English of the people of the mother country _ It is so bad 
that when the ‘‘Spectator”’ has been abroad for a time and has 
returned home, the language of his countrymen has not 
seemed a language at all, but a kind of slovenly gibberish 
without rules and devoid of force. We appear to be content 
in this country, so far as speaking is concerned, with what 
in the world of sport is called a ‘‘ go as you please” method. 
The ‘‘ Spectator’ is persuaded that this is a great pity, and 
has far-reaching influences. Carelessness of speech begets 
carelessness in the use of the voice, and a harsh or sharp 
voice is one of the least desirable possessions in the world. 
But such voices are very common among American women ; 
indeed, the ‘‘ Spectator”’ is sorry to say that sharp voices in 
speaking are the rule in America, and the low, sweet voice 
the rare exception. He recalls having heard a Milwaukee 
girl sing several years ago. Her voice in singing was 
highly trained, and she warbled like a nightingale. He 
asked to be presented, that he might thank the young lady 
for the pleasure she had given him. He always regretted 
that he did not suppress that courteous desire, for the speak 
ing voice of this beautiful singer had not been trained at all, 
and was as harsh and sharp as broken glass rubbed in 
vinegar. Vocally, this young girl was an illustration of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The generality of American girls sing 
very much better than English girls, but in speaking, the 
English women are far superior—their voices being better 
trained, and the rising inflection of their speech tendirg 
towards a smoothness and sweetness of utterance which 
give to mere commonplaces the effect of eloquence. We 
are no doubt a very great people, but we can subject our- 
selves to a deal of polishing without the slightest fear of 
suffering from the process or deteriorating by reason of too 
much refinement. 


SONG IS NOT DEAD 
Song is not dead, although today 
Men tell us everything is said 
There vet is something left to say, 


Song ts not dead 


While still, the evening sky is red, 
While still, the morning gold and gray, 
While still, the autumn leaves are shed 


While still, the heart of youth is gay, 
And honor crowns the hoary head 
While men and women love and pray, 

Song is not dead. 
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Easter falls on April 14. In addition to the music for this 
occasion in this Vistror we will give one or two short pieces 
in the April number which can be prepared easily and with 
but one or two rehearsals. 


Our choir friends will find in the Vistror a good supply of 
music for Easter. While especially prepared [for this great 
festival of the church, our music is of such a character that 
it can fitly be used at any service of a joyful nature, such as 
most church services should be. 


A musician’s life should be one of thorough unselfishness. 
Mendelssohn truly said that the first requisite in a musician 
is, that he should respect, acknowledge and do homage to 
what is great and sublime in his art, instead of trying to ex- 
tinguish the great lights, so that his own small one may 
shine a little more brightly. 


It makes a difference as to how we listen and what we 
listen for. As one writer aptly remarks, with many the dif- 
ficult feat of sounding a great ‘many notes in a given time 
takes precedence of the matter of how they are sounded. 
Musical taste is at present ina muddle because it is not clearly 
seen that there is a great difference between multiplicity and 
quality, and that the one does not necessarily imply the other. 


Ir has been demonstrated that horses and dogs have a 
means of communicating with their species, and even with 
each other. Prof. Garner claims that he has discovered a 
language of the apes, and now comes a French scientist who 
has made out and reduced to writing the song of the frog, 


or ‘‘swamp music,” as he calls it, andZhas discovered that 
the frog repertoire is varied and extensive. Frogs can carry 
on conversations at long distances, and can communicate to 
each other emotions of fear or hunger. We know of a 
native of the Emerald Isle who once declared that frogs speak 
English, and ‘‘a party of them” called him names all the 
way home one night, drawing attention to the ‘‘jug o’ rum” 
he had with him. 


Music by absorption is well illustrated by an instance re- 
lated to the editor of the Visiror in a private letter from a 
prominent teacher in Elizabeth, N. J., which supplements 
the main points of the recent article by Prof. John Howard 
in a late Visiror. Our correspondent’s child is but two 
years of age. She is usually present at the class, and other 
lessons given in the house, and has become able to learn the 
order in which the syllables follow each other, and the sounds 
belonging to them, so that they have become to her the 
channel of her expressed emotions. She passes from the 
chest to the middle register without difficulty. This latter 
fact coincides with the Vistror’s oft-expressed opinion that 
all difficulties are the result of a ‘‘ drifting away from nature.” 
This little baby has had no time for that, hence there are no 
difficulties to overcome. 


Tue musical foundation for ‘‘America,’’ writes a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe, is a part of the national 
hymns of many countries, civilized and ofherwise, than any 
tune ever composed, but it was never English. It will hardly 
be denied even by the most devoted lover of ‘‘God save the 
Queen” that the nobly patriotic words which Dr. S. F. 
Smith wrote for this historic tune fit itadmirably. ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’’ may be an appropriation so far as its melody is con- 
cerned, but Brother Jonathan has as good a right to borrow 
a German tune as John Bull, if it comes to that, and he has 
wedded the tune’ to thoughts of purest love of country. 
The words of the hymn will surely be sung from generation 
to generation in this republic. Although it is of course pos- 
sible yet that some native composer may devise for it a new 
musical setting, it is altogether probable that ‘‘ America,” 
which the hundred million of school children will sing in 
1950 will be the ‘‘ America” which we know today. 


IN connection with the series of articles on the develop- 
ment of musical instruments, now being published in the 
Visiror, we quote the following from that remarkable book 
by Henry Drummond, ‘‘ The Ascent of Man”: 


‘* After weapons of offense came weapons of defense. At 
first the fighting savage sheltered himself at the back of a 
tree. Then when he wished to pass to another tree he tore 
off part of the bark, took it with him, and made the first 
shield. Where the trees-were without suitable bark he 
would plait his shield from canes, grasses, and the midribs of 
the leaves, or construct them from frameworks of wood and 
skins. In times of peace these hollow shields, lying idl 
about the huts, would find new uses—baskets, cradles, and, 
in an evolved form, coracles, or boats. In leisure hours also 
new virtues discovered themselves in the earlier implements 
of war and of the chase. The twang of his bow suggested 
memories that were pleasant to his ear; he kept on twanging 
it, and so made music. Because two bows twanged better 
than one he twanged two bows; then he made himself a 
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two-stringed bow from the first, and ended with a ‘‘ten- 
stringed instrument.” By and by came the harp; later, the 
violin. The whistling of the wind in a hollow reed pre- 
pared the way for the flute; a conch shell, broken at the 
helix, gave him the trumpet.” 





In a paper on ‘‘ English Music,” prepared for and read before 
a literary society of this city some little time ago, we took 
the ground that music was universal rather than national in 
its essential characteristics. Peculiarities of local color were 
accounted for on other grounds than those ofa national basis. 
So it will be seen that we are quite ready to agree with 
Fungolfactor Scriblerus in Questiones Transcendentales, in 
his discussion of this subject: Tell me now, honestly, he 
asks, can you recognize a Negro whom you have seen only 
once? can you tell one Japanese or Chinaman from an- 
other? In fine, does a particular individual, of an unfamiliar 
type, make a memorable impression upon you, as an individ- 
ual, or is it not mainly his type that impresses you? And, 
in the matter of national melodies, are you even able to dis- 
tinguish one national type from another, when such types are 
not familiar to you? As soon as there is some peculiarity of 
scale—some model idiosyncrasy, or departure from the 
regular tonal major and minor scales to which you are ac- 
customed—does not one unaccustomed type of melody 
sound to you very much likeanother? Do you not insensibly 
lump Irish, Scotch, Czech, Negro, Japanese, and other na- 
tional melodic types together under one comprehensive head- 
ing as ‘‘outlandish,” without distinguishing between them ? 
Tell me, honestly, is it not so? 


Dr. G. F. Root occupies about three columns in THe Musicat Visitor, rid- 
ing his hobby-horse of ‘‘lines and spaces.” The article is copied entire in 
the Music Teacher. We rather like the discussion. It pleases the doctor, 
for whom we have the greatest admiration; but the common people rather 
like Dr. Root’s teaching of years ago, when he belonged to the people, and 
taught that five lines and four spaces constitute the musical staff. See his 
Sabbath Bell, and other of his popular singing works. 

How such a statement as the above, from a contemporary, 
shows that music is completely divorced from its terms and 
definitions ; that is, in the sense of being dependent upon them. 
In mathematics if the theory is wrong all is wrong, but a person 
may sing well, play well, compose well, or conduct well, while 
calling a measure a bar, or saying that a sharp raises a note a 
half a tone, or that with five lines there are but four spaces. If 
Dr. Root, or any one else, ever said that, he said the thing that 
was not so. What he did say, probably, was, that the staff 
has five lines and four spaces—-so it has, and more too. The 
last edition of Webster’s Dictionary, the magnificent Inter- 
national, says: ‘‘ Starr, the five lines and the spaces on which 
notes are written.”” Are notes ever written on the space next 
above the fifth line and on the one next below the first 
before the staff is enlarged? If so, then according to the 
great lexicographer there are six spaces with the five lines, 
‘fon which notes are written.” 

If you demonstrate to a person that two and two make 
four, and he persist in saying that two and two make five, or 
if you show him that with five lines there are six spaces on 
which notes can be written, and he says there are but four, we 
do not see any other way but to wish him well, and say good- 
bye. This is a free country. 
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PROGRESS AND CONSISTENCY. 


Consistency is a jewel of course. Shakespeare says so, 
and there are none to dispute him. But consistency does 
not consist in sticking to old creeds and old-time thought 
and definitions just because they were once fully accepted 
and believed in. (We are led to this line of thought just at 
this time by an objection to a new definition which we note 
in another column.) 

Consistency is sticking to the truth as we perceive it in 
the best light we have. With more and better light one may 
perceive a phase of a question, or fact, which may entirely 
change his mental position toward it. 

The child’s position in regard to the sun is that it ‘‘rises” 
every morning, moves up and across the sky and ‘‘sets”’ at 
evening. This to the child, with his light at this time, is 
the truth. It is the apparent truth always, but more knowl- 
edge of astronomy shows us that it is not the real truth at 
all, and that the exact opposite is the truth. 

As we grow in knowledge we change our beliefs to con- 
form to the new revelations, else we are not consistent in 
the true sense of the word. 

It is not consistent to hold to previous statements and be- 
liefs, despite the added light. That is bigotry and pig- 
headedness and intolerance and ignorance. Consistency has 
to do with fact, not with statements of it. Fact never 
changes—our views and statements may frequently change. 
They wi/i change if there is any such thing as progress and 
evolution. 

In one of the great battles of the civil war the color-bearer 
of one of the regiments got far in advance of his fellows. 
The situation seemed hopeless for victory, and the com- 
manding officer shouted to the standard-bearer: ‘‘Bring the 
flag back to the regiment!”” Quick asa flash came the re- 
sponse: ‘‘Bring the regiment up to the flag.”” The effect 
was electrical; it was done and the fort was captured. 

The flag is an emblem of Truth. Sometimes it gets far in 
advance of our previous conceptions of it. Do not retreat. 
Come up to the colors, and victory will be won. 


CITY NOTES. 


The next chamber concert will be given at Knabe Hall, 
March 13. Mr. H. G. Andres will assist the String Quartet at 
this time. 


Mr. Hahn, of the new String Quartet, has been seriously ill 
of a cold contracted at the last concert. We are glad to hear 
of his convalescence. 


Carlo Mora wrote two new songs for Miss Pauline Hall's 
‘* Dorcas,” during its performance in this city—one for Miss 
Hall, the other for Mr. Chilvers. They will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


Miss Julia Young, soprano, is temporarily connected with 
the choir of Grace Church, Avondale. Miss Young's voice 


and singing have made her many friends in both choir and 
congregation. 


Mr. W. F. Collins has returned to the ‘‘old nest,” as he 
terms it, and will doubtless be pleased to see his friends at 
the retail counter of our publishers, where aforetime he was 
so long a familiar figure. 
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Mr. Theodore Bohlmann gave the second of his series of 
analytical lectures in Recital Hall, of the Conservatory of 
Music, January 30. These lectures are of great value to stu- 
dents, and we know of no one better qualified to give them. 


Miss Rosa Gores, a niece of Max Bruch, and a former pu- 
pil of the Conservatory of Music, has been studying in the 
Hochschule at Berlin the past four years. She has now re- 
turned to Cincinnati. We understand she proposes to re- 
ceive pupils in both vocal and instrumental music. 


Arthur W. Lewis, son of Walter Lewis of the band and 
orchestra music department of The John Church Company, 
died at Malden, Mass., February 12, after a long and painful 
illness. He was a young man of much promise. We tender 
the bereaved father and mother our most heartfelt sympathy 
in their affliction. 


W.T. Porter has written two compositions for Easter—one 
a Solo, and the other a quartet, or ahs, with solos, duets, 
etc. The above, and a solo and chorus by W. W. Gilchrist, 
of Philadelphia, a solo by E. Marzo, of New York, and an oc- 
tavo chorus by C. A. Havens, of Chicago, are among the 
Easter novelties now coming from the press of The John 
Church Company. 


Miss Violet Fridman, soprano, was the soloist at the eve- 
ning lecture at St. Xavier's Church on the evening of Sunday, 
January 27. Her numbers were an ‘‘Ave Maria,” by L. H. 
Southard (first time in Cincinnati), and ‘‘O Salutaris,” by 
Bassini. Mr. Boex, the organist, was very much pleased, 
and was highly complimentary in his congratulations at the 
conclusion of the service. 


The fourth piano recital of Prof. George Schneider's sixth 
season had the following interesting program: 


Haydn—Variations, F minor; Mendelssohn—Fantasie, Op. 28, Etudes, Op 
104, Nos. | and 2 ( posth.); Schumann, Clara—Andante, Op.15, No. 3, Scherzo, 
Op. 14; Schumann, Robert—Impromptus on a theme by Clara Wieck, Op. 5; 
Seeling—From Op. to: (1) Spring-song, (2) Dance of gnomes, (3) Etude de 
concert, G-flat major; Dvorak—Poetical tone-pictures, Op. 85: (1). Twilight 
way, (2) Toying, (3) In the old castle, (4) Spring-song. 


The second series of Symphony Orchestra concerts takes 
place after these columns are closed for the month, and there- 
fore notices of the performance must be deferred. The dates 
of the concerts are Thursday evening, February 21, Friday 
matinee, February 22, and Saturday evening, February 23. 
Conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl, of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. A feature of the first concert was Dvorak’s ‘‘ From 
the New World,” played by Thomas at the holiday concerts. 


The ‘invitation concerts” of the College of Music, since 
our last issue, have been as follows: Ensemble concert by 
Prof. Armin W. Doerner and Wm. G. Graham, pianists, as- 
sisted by Miss Elise Dorst, and Miss Louise E. Scott, in vocal 
duets; the second concert of the Orchestral Department, 
Leandro Campanari, director; a concert by Miss Katherine 
McKeown, pianist, with string quartet and vocal assistance, 
and also a concert February 11, by Thomas Wendell Phillips, 
Miss Lillie A. Cline, and Miss Elise Dorst. These concerts 
are always interesting and well attended. 


A complimentary concert was given at the Odeon Febru- 
ary 9, introducing Miss Margaret Goetz, of Chicago. Miss 
Goetz was assisted by that delightful little artist, Miss Minna 
Wetzler, pianist, and Mr. Hugo Kupferschmidt, violinist. 
Miss Goetz is a mezzo-soprano of rare sweetness of voice. 
She was especially fortunate in her German ballads, which 
were most charmingly sung, and warmly received by the 
audience. We hope to hear her again in Cincinnati, under 
more favorable circumstances as regards the weather. Miss 
Wetzler'’s playing on the Everett Grand gave great satisfac- 
tion. It is always a pleasure to hear her. The Kupferschmidt 
numbers were well received, the audience demanding a repe- 
tition of the second number. 


Robert |. Carter, of the Times-Star, gave a very enjoyable 
lecture on ‘‘Music and Pantomime” at the Odeon, Wednes- 
day evening, February 20. The pantomime with music is 
coming to the fore in this country, and in a small way is 
much used by the Delsartans and jelocutionists. We have 
attended several entertainments of late where this feature 
was made prominent, notably by pupils of Prof. Mosher’s 
class at a recent Y. M.C. A. concert, and, on a more extended 
plan, by Miss Westendorf, at various recitals. Mr. Carter's 
lecture dealt with the higher forms of the art, as exemplified 
in the now famous ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” and similar works, 
and was full of valuable hints and information. 


The second Orpheus Club concert was given February 7, 
at Pike’s Opera-House. The Club was assisted by Josef 
Hollman, ’cellist, and Arthur Friedheim, pianist. The chorus 
numbers were somewhat in advance of those of previous 
concerts as to merit and difficulty. This is as it should be, 
but we hope the Club will not make the mistake of a once 
similar organization and forget that the ‘‘ poor we have al- 
ways with us,” and that they need ministering unto as well 
as others. There is such a thing as having a program ‘‘so 
good," and so difficult, as to be devoid of interest and enjoy- 
ment. A wise course is to always keep in view the musical 
needs of all patrons, and not of the few, nor of one’s own. 
This will result in the true education of all. So far the Or- 
pheus Club has acted judiciously, and it gave us a fine con- 
cert. The soloists, especially Hollman, gave great satisfaction, 
and the thanks of musical people are due the Club for giving 
the opportunity of hearing such consummate playing. The 
third Orpheus concert will be given April 25. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Wm. H. Sherwood gave his third recital of the present 
season in the Auditorium recital hall Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 22. 


The Listeman String Quartette, assisted by John R. Orten- 
gren, basso, gave a concert at Kimball Hall Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 17. 


Ysaye, the violinist, made his first appearance with the 
Chicago Orchestra on February 1. The Auditorium was 
packed. 


Cesar Thomson, the violinist, gave two recitals at Central 
Music Hall, Wednesday, February 6, and Saturday after- 
noon, the oth. 


Frederic Archer, organist, assisted by Fanchon M. 
Thompson, contralto, gave a very delightful concert at the 
Auditorium on Tuesday, January 22. 


Bicknell Young gave a song recital at the Richelieu The- 
ater Monday evening, January 21. He was assisted by Wm. 
H. Sherwood, pianist, and Theo. Spiering, violinist. 


Camille D’Arville has just closed a very successful engage- 
ment at the Schiller Theater. This is a return engagement, 
and ‘‘Madeleine” seems to have taken a firm hold on the 
public. 


Lillian Russell and her company have just closed a two 
weeks’ engagement of the ‘‘Grand Duchess” at the Chicago 
Opera House. ‘‘La Perichole” will be given for one week, 
which closes the engagement. 


At the concerts of the Chicago Orchestra on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, January 18 and 19, the follow- 
ing program was given: 

Suite in D, Bach; Concerto, for violin and cello, Op. 102, Brahms; Sym- 
phony No. 5, C minor, Beethoven, 











Frederic Archer gave the first of his series of organ mati- 
nees, at Central Music Hall, on Monday afternoon. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano; Wm. 
H. Sherwood, pianist, and J. Armour Galloway, basso. 


A popular request program was given by the Chicago 
Orchestra on February 15 and 16, as follows: 


‘The Country Wedding,” Goldmark; Concert-piece, for Viola, Sitt; 
March Funebre, Chopin; Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt; ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,”’ 
Wagner. 


The Apollo Club gave its second concert of the season at 
the Auditorium Thursday, February 7. Max Bruch’s ‘‘Ar- 
minius” was the work given. The soloists were: Mrs. Julia 
L. Wyman, soprano; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and Max 
Heinrich, bass; Clarence Eddy, organist, assisted by the 
Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of Wm. L. Tomlins. 


Three new compositions were brought out by the Chicago 
Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, director, at their concerts on 
January 25 and 26. They were: A Nautical Overture, 
Mackenzie; a Pastoral Prelude, Chadwick; Concerto No. 2, 
D minor, Suboeck. The Concerto is for piano and orches- 
tra, and was played by the composer. Mlle. Carlotta Des- 
vigneo, contralto, was thé vocalist on this occasion. 


The season of grand opera will open at the Auditorium on 
March 11, and continue for three weeks. The operas will 
be given under the direction of Abbey & Grau. The season 
will be limited to eighteen performances, five evening and 
Saturday matinee of each week. The greatest singers and 
most accomplished artists of the world are included in this 
organization. The entire Chicago Orchestra has been en 
gaged for these performances. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Gottschalk, the pianist, claimed to be able to play from 
memory over six thousand compositions. They comprised 
music of every school. 


The new song by Chas. H. Hoyt, ‘‘It’s English as you 
see it on Broadway,” sung in *‘A Black Sheep,” has 
bounded at once into public favor. It is evidently the hit of 
the play. 


A new operatic comedy by Jakobowski, the composer of 
‘*Erminie,” etc., was given its first performance at Balti- 
more Monday,|February 11. A number of the songs of the 
opera are in press and will shortly appear. 


Mr. August William Hoffman, a well-known and favorite 
teacher of St. Louis, and a versatile composer, has concluded 
arrangements for the production of his new opera. We un- 
derstand that it is to make its debut in Chicago. Mr. Hoff- 
man goes to Europe again this summer for his annual vaca- 
tion, 


Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” was recently performed at Buenos 
Ayres for the first time in South [America, with a chorus of 
three hundred and an orchestra of fifty performers. Special 
trains were run, the house was sold out an hour and a halt 
after the opening of the box-office, and the proceeds were 
$7, 500. 

A Parisian musical critic in an extended article on Charles 
Holman Black, son of Prof. Black, of Indianapolis, says: 
‘*Charles Holman Black has made for himself in Paris a po- 
sition that is his own and is much envied. A singer who has 


been applauded in New York and in London, Holman Black 

has wished to receive the consecration that Paris only can 

give; and his talent has ripened under the lessons of the 
teat maestro Faure, who predicts a destiny the happiest for 
im.” 
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‘‘When Sousa Leads the Band” is one of the new songs 
of the day that seems likely to make a ‘‘hit.”” In fact, it has 
already done so. Miss Thurlow, who is said to rival the 
famous Vesta Tilley (who recently scored a wonderful suc- 
cess at Tony Pastor’s), has added the song to her repertoire, 
and it is being sung nightly by her in New York. 


Our old friend Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, celebrated 
his fifty-eighth birthday recently in San Antonio, and the 
same day his mother, Mrs. Betsey Holton Moody, celebrated 
her ninetieth in the house in which she brought up her 
children and in which she has lived sixty-six years at East 
Northfield, Mass. She is in good health and superintends 
the work about her house every day. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, of Chicago, the favorite mezzo- 
soprano, has been giving concerts in Indiana. She paid a briet 
visit to Cincinnati, and gave a delightful song recital at the 
Odeon, Saturday evening, February 9, as noticed in our city 
items. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, author of the new method 
of Harmony and ‘Musical Analysis,” is preparing a small 
volume of supplementary exercises to be used in connection 
with his ‘‘Analytical Harmony,” and which will shortly be 
published. 


War-song concerts are becoming popular again. The 
most noticeable one of recent days was that given in Chicago 
recently, under the direction of F. W. Root. The feature 
of the program, which aroused the hig'iest degree of enthus- 
iasm, was the singing of ‘‘The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” 
‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” etc., by the composer of them, 
Dr. Geo. F. Root. We give a description of the Doctor's 
appearance at the concert in another column of this Visiror. 


Since Dr. Root’s appearance as a performer at his son’s 
war concert, he has received numerous applications for his 
services for similar entertainments. War concerts are being 
projected at Evanston, Rockford, and Aurora, Ill., Dubuque 
and Des Moines, lowa, and again in Chicago in connection 
with the University Extension, Armour Institute. A similar 
concert is being planned for Cincinnati. We understand 
that the managers have extended an invitation to Dr. Root 
to be present. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer's mammoth free sight-reading music 
class in New York city, comprising nearly a thousand mem- 
bers, closed February 4. An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram of the closing concert was the presentation of a gold 
watch to the leader. Dr. Palmer left New York February 19 
to conduct the Florida Chautauqua Assembly at De Funiak 
Springs. He is also to conduct a musical festival at Savan 
nah, Ga., March 24. Besides this work he is busily engaged 
in the preparation, with others, of a set of books tor public 
schools, of which we shall speak at length later on. His 
recent publication, ‘‘Graded Studies,” is meeting with great 
success. 


“IT LOOKS WELL AND PLAYS WELL. 


It is a pleasure to musicians to read from well-engraved 
clear-printed pages. A bandmaster, in commending the 
issues of our publishers, speaks of the fear and trembling 
with which players approach a new piece in the workman. 
ship and correctness of which they have no contidence. In 
the band-room, the question ‘‘Who publishes this new 
music?” is often followed, after the question has been 
answered, by the remark, ‘‘ Then, look out for mistakes 
‘‘Your publications,” says the writer, ‘‘look different, re- 
store confidence, and are a benefit to all concerned.” 
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A NEW STAR. 


The accompanying article, from the L’/talia Termale, of 
Milan, chronicles the debut of a lady that our friend, Mr. F. 
W. Root, met while in Italy recently. He heard her sing in 
private several times, and was a witness to the depth and 
fullness of her voice and impassioned method of singing. 

The father of Miss Dassi, now vice-consul at Milian, is an 
old Garibaldian soldier, who was very high in the counsels 
of that hero, and has been imprisoned in many countries of 
Europe on account of his hosel to the cause.—Ep. V. 


[7ranslation.] * 
INAUGURATION OF LA ScALA—DesButT OF Miss LEOoNTINA Dass. 


This year, too, with the customary ceremony, our great 
theater was opened with the opera ‘‘ Sigurd,” by Reyer. 

The house presented an imposing aspect. It was full of 
spectators of the highest social rank, connoisseurs of music, 
and, we will say it without hesitation, severe judges of art 
and artists. 

Expectation ran high because of the importance of the 
opera, never before given in Milan—an opera which has ob- 
tained well-merited honors in the principal theaters of Europe. 

All the artists vied with each other valiantly to give ex- 
pression to the melodious music of Reyer, interpreted with 
exquisite sentiment by the orchestra, and led by the cele- 
brated maestro Ferrari. Added to the many plaudits of the 
evening were those approving and praising the young de- 
butante, Miss Leontina Dassi, mezzo soprano contralto. Her 
voice was already somewhat known to the musical world, 
having been appreciated in London at Covent Garden, as 
exceptional for its volume, extension and spontaneity. 

Because of this, the expectation of the audience was great. 
Her resonant and intense tones were heard in all parts of the 
house, and the sweetness and clearness of her voice and her 
distinct utterance of the words revealed an artist of great 
merit. 

The ‘‘ ballata’’—/o tutto or so—(now | know all) a charac- 
teristic and original number, was sung by Miss Dassi with 
much feeling and emotion, developing in it all the power of 
her voice, equal, vibratory, and clear. 

In acting, too, with her imposing figure, she showed her- 
self to be intelligent, natural, and efficient. 

The first difficult trial at La Scala, made with success, 
is a sure guarantee that the young artist will soon receive the 
highest artistic honors. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF SOUND WAVES. 


PEOPLE have been hearing a lot about ‘‘sound waves” 
since Edison invented the phonograph, and many have 
spoken about them as if they rushed through the air gather- 
ing volume and breaking against the walls with a splash 
like the waves at Coney Island. The average man would 
not know a sound wave if he saw one coming, but if he 
were told that a big one was approaching over a telephone 
wire he would probably rush to get out of the way, as if it 
threatened to engulf him. 

Now, however, the sound wave has at last been photo- 
graphed, and people can know what it looks like. A pic- 
ture of one closely resembles the tail of asnake. Each sound 
wave, it appears, is made up of countless wavelets. The 
wave which made the tail of the snake was a strain of music 
sung into a phonograph specially arranged for the purpose. 
It represents the voice of a Mrs. Hughes when singing her 
** middle notes with great intensity.” 

If the middle notes made the tail of a snake, it might be 
asked what the top or bottom notes would do. This was 
tried, and equally remarkable results were achieved, the 
pictures of which were recently published in the Medical 
Record. One of the most peculiar of these illustrations took 
the form of a daisy, with well-defined center and the leaves 


of the flower spreading symmetrically on every side. This 
was produced by extremely low notes very softly sounded, 
‘*some of them by A in the first space of the bass clef.” 

Sometimes geometrical forms were produced by the 
yo notes of the voice and some by the lowest, but all 
differed. One took the form of a tree. Another looked like 
a bunch of seaweed, while a third bore a strong resemblance 
to a man slipping on a banana peel. The most melancholy 
tones produced the most erratic forms. Those sharply sung 
were well defined. 

A picture has not yet been taken in this way of some of 
the popular airs, but experiments along this line are soon to 
be made. It would be curious to see what ‘‘Sweet Marie” 
would look like. From the photographs already taken of 
sound waves it is believed that this particular song would 
resemble a botanical collection in a railroad smashup, while 
the whistling boy who wakes you up early in the morning 
might be induced to pour forth his soul in an illustrated form 
and let it go at that. 

A great line of development is opened up by this new dis- 
covery. It is claimed that written music will be done away 
with, and that by purchasing a few pictures of snakes, sea- 
weed, trees and banana peels you can learn the very newest 
thing in the musical world. From the skin of an ordinary 
snake you can produce ‘‘ middle notes of great intensity,” 
and the commonest daisy will tell you how to sing soft 
notes ‘‘ in the first space of the bass clef.” 

A man could thusturn a landscape into song, evoking har- 
mony even from the cows that graze in the meadow, and a 
whole grand opera, with the overture thrown in, could be 
worked up out of the potatoes and cabbages of your back 
garden. 


‘“SIMPLE SONGS.” 


[N a lecture, recently, Mr. Francis Walker told how he de- 

spised simple songs. He broadly characterized them as 
‘* stuff,” and bore particularly upon the the so-called sacred 
or ‘‘gospel songs.” While we can in a measure sympathize 
with Mr. Walker, says the Presto, we believe that he permits 
his soaring pinions to hold him too far above the earth, and 
cause him to overlook the needs of those who are less cul- 
tured in their musical tastes. It is not wise to despise all 
music that is not complicated or that is not inspired. The 
popular craving for song can not always be supplied by the 
lofty outpourings of the masters. The minds of but com- 
paratively a few can comprehend the better music. Not all 
the children of men have the musical understanding suffi- 
cient to appreciate the creations such as Mr. Walker revels 
in. It might be well could the world be brought to his level 
in this respect. We repeat that we sympathize with him, 
and can understand something of his disgust at the very 
thought of ‘‘popular” music. And yet we know that the 
simple songs are useful in their way. Mr. Walker himself, 
probably, at one time thought some of them very beautiful. 
And even the ‘‘ gospel songs” h»ve their uses. They are 
not often even correctly written, and never, perhaps, contain 
merit from a critical point of view, and yet they have been 
known to thrill vast audiences ‘and to exert an influence 
which no power but music could awaken. As to the wri- 
ters of the simple songs, too, it is a mistake to say that they 
are never musicians. They often are, and some of the so-called 
popular songs have come from pens that have produced 
works of deep musical meaning and of undying fame. Then, 
too, Mr. Walker and his towering musical tastes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, some of the simple songs have been 
perpetuated by the world’s greatest artists, are loved by the 
world’s wisest and best, have brought hope to the despair- 
ing, and have even saved nations. It may be as well to 
teach the love of the higher: things without trampling upon 
the flowers of the field that are so easily within our reach, 
but very beautiful, nevertheless. 
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ANTON DVORAK. 


NTON DVORAK was born September 8, 1841, in Bohe- 

mia. He received a somewhat desultory musical educa- 
tion in Prague, for which he was compelled to provide the 
meager means by hard service as violin-player in an inferior 
orchestra. He won the recognition of local musical circles 
in 1873 with a Hymn for mixed chorus and orchestra, and 
attained, shortly afterwards, to almost world-wide fame with 
his Slavonic Dances and Slavonic Rhapsodies. 

Dvorak is a conscientious and fertile pe, having 
already given to the world quite a large number of works, 
some of them of great magnitude, and, almost without excep- 
tion, serious in design and style; conspicuous among them 
are his Symphonies, Overtures, ‘‘ Requiem,” ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
and numerous Chamber Music creations. 

He is the most brilliant musical genius the Bohemian race 
has ever brought forth, and assumes rank, incontestably, 
with the greatest masters of our day. He possesses very 
strong originality, which, though traceable in a certain meas- 
ure to his nationality, nevertheless manifests itself in novel, 
and often truly wonderful, effects of such an essentially mu- 
sical nature, that no doubt of the individuality of his genius 
can exist. The influence of his nationality is most apparent 
in the striking character of his rhythms, and also, partly, in 
certain peculiarities of melodic succession; while, on the 
other hand, the harmony and the entire contrapuntal voice- 
texture evince a degree of strength, nobility, mastership and 
true musical insight peculiar only to the most serious and 
universal quality of musical conception. Both the essential 
and exterior traits of Dvorak’s music suggest, frequently, a 
comparison with that of Schubert, between whom and the 
former there is more intimate kinship of conception than a 
casual observer might suspect. 


SPEED OF TROLLEY CARS. 
THE RATE AT WHICH THE MOTOR RUNS DETERMINED BY MUSICAL 
SOUNDS, 


HE speed of a trolley car when passing any given point 
has been a matter upon the determination of which a 
good deal of discussion has been expended. To puta revo- 
lution counter upon the axle would solve the problem, but 
it is frequently desirable to ascertain the speed of a car 
without the assistance of a street-car company. Par- 
ticularly is this desirable when seeking evidence that the 
cars are being run at a higher rate of speed than allowed by 
law. It is well known that the motor gives forth a 
eculiar sound when the car is running. This sound, 
lolmes, in his poem on ‘‘The Broomstick Train,” likened 
to the purring of a witch's cat, and it is in this purring sound 
that the speed indication lies. Whenever a number of 
blows or taps are delivered in regular sequence they will, if 
their frequency be great enough, form a musical note. The 
reason for this is that the ear can not rid itself of one sound 
before another reaches it; consequently, when the number 
of notes rise above a certain number per second, a musical 
note is the result. The eye possesses a similar faculty, 
called ‘‘persistence of vision,’’ which makes the firebrand 
give an apparently continuous circle of fire when whirled 
swiftly about. About one sixtieth of a second is said to 
be the limit of persistence of vision, and thirty sound vibra- 
tions per minute are probably the least number which the 
ear can recognize. The lowest note on a seven-octave 
piano has about thirty-three vibrations per second, and 
middle C about two hundred and sixty-four. It is the 
striking or meshing of the gear and pinion teeth which 
causes the ‘‘ purring” of the street-car motor, andif the tone 
caused by the meshing teeth has a pitch of ‘‘ middle C,” we 
know that 264 teeth are meshing per second. Then the 
number of teeth cn gear being known, also the diameter of 
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the car wheel, it is comparatively easy to calculate the speed 
of the car at the instant the sound observation was made, in 
spite of all efforts of the company to prevent the car speed 
from being known. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Here’s a remarkable case: ‘‘ The other day a wagonmaker 
who had been dumb for years picked up a hub and spoke. 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese cook): ‘‘John, why 
do the Chinese bind the.feet of their women?” John: 
‘*So they not trottee ‘round kitchen, and botheree cook.’ 


‘‘And did the West impress you favorably?” ‘‘ Carried 
me by storm,” answered the returned traveler, who, on one 
occasion, bad been wafted across three counties by a cyclone. 


Adams: ‘‘What are you reading?’’ Brown: ‘‘It is a very 
useful book for those who don’t know how to swim.” 
‘‘How sor” “If you fall overboard, all you have to do is 
to turn to page 57 and read the directions, and you are safe. 


Why HE Got THE FLuTE.—Wool: ‘‘How do you like you 
new flate’’ Van Pelt: ‘‘All right, except that the man 
across the hall is learning to play the flute.’" Wool: ‘You 
ought to get an accordion.” Van Pelt: ‘| did; that’s why 
he got the flute.” 


SHE WANTED TO KNow.—There is a story told of a colored 
girl who happened to meet a gentleman going down the 
street, and who vot on the same side of the narrow walk: 
then both started for the other side, and another collision 
was imminent. They then danced back and dodged again, 
when the colored girl suddenly stopped and said; ‘‘See 
heah, mister, what am dis gwine to be, a schottische or a 
waltz?” 


Do American piano-teachers ever get letters like the fol- 
lowing communication, which,was received by a vocal 
teacher, and published in London 7ruth? ‘Will you 
be good enough to let me know your charge for voice- 
production? I have no singing voice, but | would be will- 
ing to pay you well if you can produce one for me, because 
singers earn a good deal more than | can make in the tripe 
trade here.” 


One of our wittiest variety-show jokers is wont to intro 
duce his ‘‘turn” by coming forward and asking, after 
glancing at a card he holds: ‘‘Is Mr. Erastus Baker in the 
house ?”’ There being no response, he repeats this query, 
and then goes on: ‘‘Well, there’s a woman at the stage- 
door with a bill for washing, and she’s looking for Mr. Eras- 
tus Baker. Now, I’m going to sing, and if anyone goes 
out during my song I'll have placed this gentleman.” 

Knowing the performer's ready and unsparing wit, his 
hearers are pretty sure to wait till he is through before leay 
ing the theater. 


Julius Caesar was indeed a great man, but we never 
understood his limitations until we read the following: ‘‘ He 
never rode on a ‘bus in his life; he never spoke into a tele 
phone; he never sent a telegram; he never entered a rail 
way train; he never read a newspaper; he never viewed 
his troops through a fieldglass; he never read an advertise- 
ment; he never used patent medicine; he never cornered 
the wheatmarket; he never crossed the Atlantic; he never 
was in a machine-shop; he never went to a roller-skate 
rink; he never controlled a manufacturing company; he 
never dictated a letter to a typewriter girl; he never invested 
in railway stock; he never played a game of billiards; he 
never saw an electric light; he never listened to a phono 
graph; he never posted a letter; he never had his photo 
graph taken.” 
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VERDI'S NEW OPERA ‘UGOLINO.” 


It now seems pretty certain that the rumors which cred- 
ited Verdi with being engaged 4 an opera on the subject 
of ‘‘King Lear” are inaccurate. They were always doubted, 
for they came from a suspicious source, and were unofficial. 
It is now stated, on far better authority, that Verdi has re- 
solved to write an opera upon the subject of Ugolino, the 
Count of Gheradesca, who figures in Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”’ It 
seems that Vincenzo Galileo, father of the astronomer, wrote 
in the second half of the sixteenth century an opera upon 
this weird subject, and Verdi has requested the eminent 
Italian musicographer, Prof. Fedeli, to discover the manu- 
script, and send him a copy. Verdi writes to Fedeli that he 
is convinced the professor will not regret his trouble or spare 
his experience, and he also begs that he will likewise not 
spare money to gain all details upon a subject in which he is 
so greatly interested. Verdi, however, doubts whether at 
his advanced age he will be able to finish such a work. 

The story of Ugolino will be a peculiar subject for an 
opera. The Count was leader of the Guelphi in Pisa, and 
the lines from Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,” Canto XXXIII., referring 
to his appearance voraciously eating the head of his arch- 
enemy, the Archbishop Ruggieri, while frozen in the Lake 
of Ice, may be recollected: 


Oh, thou Pisa, shame! . What if fame 
Reported that thy castles were betrayed 

By Ugolino; yet no right hadst thou 

To stretch his children on the rack, 

Their tender years uncapable of guilt. 


Chaucer, in his ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” also briefly alludes 
to this story of the ‘‘Count Hugeline, of Pise.’’ It was the 
archbishop who pursuaded the Pisans to besiege Ugolino’s 
castle. Two of the count’s grandsons were killed in the 
battle, and the count himself, with two other grandsons and 
two sons, was imprisoned in the tower of Gualandi, in a 
dungeon since known as the Tower of Famine. The door 
locked, the key was flung into the Arno, no food was sup- 
plied them, and the entire party gradually perished. The 
elder son, Gaddo, died on the fourth day, while the younger 
son and the two grandchildren survived to the sixth day, 
and finally the count himself expired. This will be rather a 
gruesome story after the comparatively fresh gaiety of ‘‘ Fal- 
staff.” 


THEATER ORCHESTRA EFFECTS. 


HE grating of the sand under the feet of a wing dancer 

is imitated by rubbing together two blocks of wood 

fitted to handles and covered with sandpaper. The bells 

so frequently heard in orchestral selections are not bells at 

all, but bars of bell metal. The xylophone is a reproduction 

in wood of the same instrument, and its hard rosewood 
bars are laid on ropes of straw. 

When a xylophone note drops and needs to be sharpened 
a half tone or so, a piece is carefully cut off the end of the 
wooden bar. Ifthe note needs to be flattened a bit, the 
turner saws into the bar, or cuts a piece out of the under 
side. The bells have a range of two octaves of notes in 
chromatic succession, and are very hard to play. The 
castanets are fastened to handles. 

People are very fond of the jolly little bits of description 
an orchestra can give. There is, for example, ‘‘ Dancing on 
the Levee,” introducing the whistle of a steamboat and the 
sound of dancers. The whistle is simply a great organ-pipe, 
and the exhaust of steam as the boat pulls out (the same 
thing is used as an imitation of a railway train) is imitated 
by striking a bundle of coarse steel wires against sheet iron. 

Then, there is the ‘‘Cable Car” galop. The cornet-player 
strikes the gripman’s gong with his foot, and the rumble of 
the wheels is simulated by a heavy wooden wheel with 
eight large iron castors beneath. This is pinned to the floor, 


and as it is rolled round and round on its heavy castors, the 
imitation of the noise of the cars is perfect. One of the cas- 
tors pe into the air, and turned rapidly, supplied the 
noise of the cable while the car is stopped, and the rasping 
of a row of nails in the floor with a broken corset steel gives 
a marvelously lifelike representation of the noise the grip 
makes as it closes on the cable. 

Another popular piece always in demand is ‘‘ The Night 
Alarm.”’ There is a fire-engine in that, and the gallop of the 
horses is supplied by the halves of a cocoanut shell. With 
one of these in each hand the performer gallops on a slab of 
marble. The same thing, by the way, was used in the 
‘*Cocoanut Dance,” a jolly little thing everybody liked. 
The crack of the whip in that same ‘‘Night Alarm” is imi- 
tated by the striking together of two hinged pieces of wood. 
The same noise is sometimes made by snlehenby jerking a 
leather belt held by the ends. 


IMITATING ANIMALS, 


The bird-calls reproduced in a record are the ordinary 
whistles familiar to every sportsman. The mockingbird 
looks somewhat like a watering pot. It is filled with water, 
and the performer blows into it through a hollow whistle. 
The water supplies the peculiar bubbling of a bird’s song. 

‘Little pigs under the gate” has outlived its popularity, 
but when an orchestra used to play it, the grunt of the pig 
was made by the violins, with the bows against the tailpiece. 
The squeal of the same unmusical animal was played on 
the violin strings back of the bridge. 

The sharpening of scissors in the ‘‘ Scigssor’s Grinder’ 
idyl was simply the performer scraping sandpaper with a bit 
of windowglass. The cackle of a hen is, perhaps, the 
most exasperating noise to record. To make it, a tiny hole 
is cut in the bottom of a baking-powder can, and through 
this is passed a long cord, fastened by a knot inside. The 
player rubs rosin on his fingers, and, drawing the cord 
slowly through them, imitates the barnyard belle to the life. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

Science and the Art of Breathing. By Frank H. Tubbs. This little book 
is made up of articles which have appeared in the Vocalist, edited by Mr. 
Tubbs. e writer is a practical voice-trainer, with many of whose ideas of 
teaching we thoroughly agree. The explanations are clear, the exercises prac- 


tical, and we believe the book will prove a valuable addition to the literature 
now accumulating on this important subject. 


Don’t : applied to certain terms in musical theory that seem to the writer to 
be incorrectly used or defined. By Geo. F. Root. A little brochure of great 
value to the student and teacher. Musical terms and definitions have yet to 
be brought up tothe scientific plane. No musical thinker has done more 
toward improving our musical terminology than Dr. Root. Nothing ‘‘ off 
color” has escaped him. His motto is evidently that of Michael Angelo, 
** Attention to trifles makes perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” Musicians 
who do not care to think may not find the book of service, but thoughtful, 
earnest readers, desiring to get at the exact truth of the matter, will find it in- 
valuable. 


High School Ideal. A collection of vocal music for use in high schools, 
amateur chorus societies, and quartet clubs. By A. J. Gantvoort. As else 
where stated, this is a book on a new plan of arrangement and printing, de- 
signed to overcome the want of ‘‘ balance” in school work occasioned y the 
lack of tenors. By the method of this book, which is the result of much 
practical experience, the parts are so arranged that the tenor part may be 
always fully represented. The book contains a much higher grade of music 
than is usually found in public school’ music books. Its contents consist of 
the choicest glees, part-songs, oratorio choruses, anthems, hymns, and na- 
tional songs, and opens up a new realm of music to the pupils of our public 
schools. 


The Century for February has a variety of contents sufficient to meet all 
requirements. Admirers of Napoleon will follow Prof. Sloane’s history of the 
great warrior with unabated interest. Mrs. Fields’ personal recollections of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes have a greater charm for us personally. So also has 
the article by Noah Brooks on “‘ Lincoln, Chase, and Grant.” ‘‘ An Errant 
Wooing” continues on its interesting way. The fourth part of Crawford’s 
‘*Casa Braccio” is also given. There are articles for painters, poets, and 


story-lovers galore, the whole making a most interesting number. 
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Respectfully dedicated to F. S. Bash, City Editor Evening Herald, Huntington, Indiana. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS.—Continued, 


FLORENCE M. WELLS, 


Former Assistant of Prof. A. Shank, 


Teacher of Dancing.» Deportment 


Pupils’ Soiree every Saturday evening. 


N. E. Cor, SEVENTH and WALNUT Sts., opp. Y. M. C. A. 


ZILPHA BARNES WOOD, 


TEACHER OF 


Plano, Voice and Theory, 


293 W. Ninth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


EVANGELIUMS-LIEDER 


NO. 2 


GOSPEL HYMNS, 


WITH WORDS IN GERMAN. 
—~ EDITED BY —— 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSOH 


AND 
IRA D. SANKEY. 


This isa collection of some of the most useful and 
popular Gospel Hymns, with new translation into 
German of all the words. A very useful and con 
venient edition. 


PRICE, WITH MUSIC, $30 PER 100. 
PRICE, WORDS ONLY, $10 PaER 100. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co, 


Cin'tl, New York, Chicago. New York, Chicago. 


EASTER. 


i i i i i ie 


A special circular and list of 
our large and varied stock of mu- 
sic for Easter will be sent free to 
anyone desiring the same. Our 
Easter music for 1895 is espe- 
cially fine, and consists of solos 
and anthems for the choir; a 
responsive service, and a choice 
collection of carols for the Sun- 
day-School. Send your address 
and get the list. 

CINCINNATI; 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGY NeW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


DON'T. 


A friendly attempt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology, 

By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 

This fittle book is an attempt to bring about an 
agreement among musicians as to exactly what our 
well-known musical terms mean and our musical 
signs indicate. Teachers, students, and all thinking 
musicians will be greatly helped by it. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGYU | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue, 13 East 16th Street. 








— THE Musica VISITOR 


Modern 
Janguages 


DAY AND EVENING. 
OK 
Our SPANISH CLASSES, under 
Prof. Walker, and his new method 
of teaching, are a great success. 
Prof. Fredin will conduct the classes 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Prof. 
H. W. Curth the classes in GERMAN, 
and Prof. Rallo in ITALIAN. These 
gentlemen are all scholarly professors, 
three being natives of the countries 
whose language they profess. 


The Nelson Business College Co. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 


MUSIC —- 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 


the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 
W. S. B. Matuews, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


Address 
MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, 0 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 








NEW EDITION ENLARGED. 
THE 


Teachers’ Handbook 


A GRADED CATALOGUE OF 


SONGS AND PIANO MUSIC. 


Selected and arranged with the greatest care. A 
neat and valuable pocket book for teachers. Sent free 
on application to 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue, | 13 East 16th Street, 


PALMER’S VOCAL MODULATOR 
An ingenious device, showing all the keys and the 
tones which belong to them. Printed in three colors 


Diatonie tones of the key in black ; chromatic tones 
in red and green. Full explanations on each card 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 2449 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be 1r REMEMBERED 


That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Ratt 
and Geo, Haywood, of the United States, have depos 
ited in this Office the title of a Musical Composition. 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 
Written and Composed by Geo. Haywood 
Arranged by Geo. F. Root 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 


the right whereof they claim as authors, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States voupecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Comgreas. 
In renewal from February 5, 1895, 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
No. 2450 aa WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rr REMEMBERED 
That on the 7th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit 


AWAY, AWAY, THE TRACK I8 WHITE! 
Quartette 
Geo. F. Root, 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congresa. 
In renewal from February 12, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 414 aa WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be it REMEMBERED ; 

That on the 2d day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of Chicago, Il1., has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit 


THE FOREST CHOIR 


A Collection of Vocal Music for Young People, 
embracing ‘‘ Our Song-Birds Singing-School,’’ Music 
for Conerrt, School and Home, and Songs, Hymna, 

Anthems and Chants, for Worship, 
By Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R, SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from January 23, 1895, 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 6796 aa WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED 
That on the 29th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 


| title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 


of which is in the following words, to wit 


HOME AGAIN RETURNING. 
Words by Mattie Winfield, 
Music by Geo. F. Root, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congresa. 
In renewal from March 5, 1895, 





